ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY
In the Treaty of Lausanne signed in July 1923
the Allies wrote^m's to the chronicle of negotiations,
treaties, ambitions, rivalries, violated pledges, and
betrayals which had made up the history of the
Eastern Mediterranean for the last fifty years. With
the coming of Fascism, Italian foreign policy had
returned to its old dynamism and the Government
insisted on the final annexation of the Dodecanese
by Italy. Nevertheless, Mussolini made no effort to
retrieve the lost lands in Anatolia and became a
signatory to the Straits Convention of 24 July 1923,*
This moderation was the more surprising in that
Italy had reason to feel misused and disgruntled.
Her chief gains from the Peace were of course Trieste,
the Trentino, and the annexation of South Tirol
But in the sphere of colonial aggrandizement she
met nothing but disappointment. Article IX of the
Treaty of London covered not only Asiatic Turkey
but the entire Ottoman Empire, and the AJflies had
undertaken to consider Italy's interests should any
modification of the territorial status quo take place.
They, emerged from the War, France invested with
her Syrian mandate, Great Britain in control in
Palestine, Trans-Jordania, and Iraq. The German
colonies too were shared between Britain and France
while Italy went empty-handed.
Italy's crumb was the final annexation of the
Dodecanese, of which she had already been in
possession before the War broke out. In other
words, Italy's war gains in the colonial sphere
amounted only to Jubaland, which Great Britain
in 1925 ceded to the Italians in compensation for
1 This Convention established that, under the control of an
international Straits Commission, the commerce of all nations
should use the Straits unrestrictedly in peace and war and laid
down conditions governing the use of the Straits by warships,
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